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To THE RIGHT REVEREND. | 
GEORGE LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
My Loxp, 


| EASONS, perfectly diſtin& from the great Ry and 
gratitude which it is the pride of the Author of this 


Diſcourſe to owe to your Lordſhip, might have induced him, 


notwithſtanding its defects, to have placed it under out 


kind protection. It was preached for a Charitable Inſtitu- 
tion for one which experiences your bounty, and has been 
aided by your exertions—ſituated in the UNVRRSTry of 
CamBRiDGE—where, in early life, your Lordſhip's diſtin- 
guiſhed literary and ſcientific abilities were met by a deſti- 
nation of moſt peculiar and ſingular importance. With 
what zeal and fidelity the high truſt repoſed in you was diſ- 
charged, both to your illuſtrious Pupil and that Country 
which had ſo latge an intereſt in the direction of ſuch talents, 
all good men feel, and this church and nation will, I truſt, 
long have cauſe to remember. 


I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord, 


With the moſt perfect reſpect, 
Your moſt devoted and grateful fervams, 


THOMAS RENNELL. 


B 
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Jonx, c. XII, v. 34. 


4 new cammandment give I unto you, that ye love one another: 


' 


S far forth as human imbecility and blindneſs can diſcern 
the final cauſes of the. various operations of Almighty 
God, they ſhould appear ultimately reſolvable into one ſimple 
extended principle, TAE COMMUNICATION or OO.“ To 
this every divine diſpenſation, whether of juſtice or mercy, of 
reward or even PUNISHMENT (a). when conſidered as affecting 


(a) The proceſs of Divine Benevolence, with regard to the individuals upon whom 
puniſhment is inflifted, is inyeſtigated in the Gorgias of Plato with a depth and com- 
prehenſion of thought, and with an awful infight into the moral laws of the creation, 
which ſeem to predominate over the ſcantineſs of the materials with which natural reli- 
gion ſupplied him. This, however, placed an inſurmountable barrier to his progreſs in 
this important ſpeculation. The neceſſary connection between crime and puniſhment he 
clearly ſaw ; he afferts, and perhaps with juſtice, that even pardon itſelf could not relieve 
the offender from what he emphatically calls the © «4upuorn Tov xaxov*? Therefore, in his 
laudable attempt to“ vindicate the ways of God to Man,“ he conſiders all puniſhment as 
medicinal to the ſufferer. To aſſume this, however, as a general principle, applicable = 
to every degree of puniſhment, would be, I fear, to go farther than fact and experience 
will warrant, It however brings us, as the philoſophy of Plato generally does, to the very 


threſhold of revelation: to the acknowledgment not only of the neceſſity of that GREAT 
VICTIM who © bare our fins en his omn body on the tree, but alſo of that moral and me- 


dicinal purification, which his grace alone can effect in the human heart, 
TE 5 the 


tel 


the "io ſtem of ct beings, ends points. The 
natural world, as far as deſign reaches, exhibits and confirms 
this concluſion, to thoſe whoſe views are not intercepted by 
" thoſe grand obſtacles to all moral truth, pride and conceit. 
Whether the more obvious appearances of -the objects which 
ſurround ns are forced upon us by ordinary and almoſt invo- 
'Juntary obſervation, or whether we are enabled by the powers 
of ſcience to diſcern the texture of the minuteſt, the ſtructure 
of the moſt complicated and organical, the order, motions, and 
extent, of the ſublimeſt works of the creation, the diſplay of 
benevolence appears to be uneynivoraliy the intent of the great 
cauſe and architect. No other conceivable end of theſe his 
creatures can be traced ; no other, where this has been daringly | 
denied, has, in the licentiouſneſs of the moſt unbridled 800 

lation, been even faintly W (9). | 


(3) Mr. Hume, in his Pgſthumons Dialogues on Natural Religion, exhibits a very dif- 
ferent ſpectacle from that of the illuftrious heathen juſt adverted to. We perceive the 
latter through the dimneſs of natural light and the wilderneſs of conjecture, labouring, by 
every painful effort, to reach and communicate the conſolations of divine benevolence. 
The former we find endeavouring, with the calmeſt determination, to ſmother that full 
conviction of it, which the providential ſyſtem of Almighty God, when unfolded and 
illuſtrated by evangelical truth, ſo undeniably exhibits. And, when benevolent deſign 
is excluded, with what are we preſented in its ſtead ? Let the inſulted reader judge, and 
let all ingenuous young men be early aware to what poor ſpeculations they ſacrifice their 
confidence in God, and the hope of their Chriſtian calling. Man is able, perhaps, to 
aſſert, or conjecture, that the univerſe, ſometime, aroſe from ſomething like deſign : but 
beyond that poſition he cannot aſcertain one ſingle circumſtance; and is left afterwards 
to fix every point of his theology by the utmoſt licence of fancy and hypotheſis. This 
world, for aught he knows, is very Faulty and imperfett, compared t to a ſuperior land. 

ard ; 


* 


1 9 45 = 
If then, in the Sy af the inanimate parts of ghe 


univerſal. ſyſtem | of nature, to the moral and rational part of it 


we trace the beneficent deſigns of the Deity, the concluſion 


- ſhould appear to be inevitably forced upon us, that man, and 


all his nobler parts, were formed for the ſame gracious end. 


that as the ohjects of nature appear clearly as means to the diſ. 


penſation of goad, to beings capable of participating it, ſo in 
the contemplation of cauſes and effects, it is much more pow- 


erfully to be inferred, that man is an inſtrument in the hands of 


God for the good of his fellow- creatures, at once the recipient 
and communicator of divine bengficence. 


* 


If ſuch a proceſs w were as eaſy to thoſe on whom the beams 


of the goſpel never ſhone, as it appears to us on whom the 


«« day-ſtar hath ariſen,” it might ſeem /range that our bleſſed 
Lord ſhould have laid % claim to have been the IRST and 
EXCLUSIVE teacher of benevolence and reciprocal love. But 
to thoſe who have ever directed their ſtudies to that moſt im- 


ard; and was only the firfl rude eſſay of fome infant deity, who afterwards abandoned 
it, aſhamed of his lame performance: it is the work only of ſome dependent inferior deity ; 
and is the object of derifion to his ſuperiors: it is the produttion of old age and dvtage 
in ſome Juperan nuated deity; and, ever ſince his death, has run on at adventures, 
from the firft impulſe and active force which it received from him.” See Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion, p. 11 1.—Surely ſuch conjectures are, in the emphatical 
language of Cicero, © tota commentitia vis digns lucubratione anicularum.” And yet 
they are the beſt which the able of all the adverſaries of Chriſtianity could ſubſtitute to 
that vilified rejected Goſpel, which hath brought © life and immortality to light.“ 


| e portant 


» f 
portant part of the ſcience of morality ſo unaccountably over- 
looked in modern ſyſtems of it, namely, its progreſs, varia- 
tions, and extent, as they have been actually exhibited in the 
different ſtages of ſociety, manners, and cultivation, particu- 
larly before the appearance of our Lord on earth, this his claim 
will NoT appear extravagant or unfounded, but ſtrictly war- 
' ranted by fact and experience. We are too well apprized how 

flattering it is to the pride of the human heart, to recur to the 
indefinite and ſhadowy regions of NATURAL RELIGION for 
thoſe lights which revelation only can ſupply. But had Chriſ- 
tian benevolence, in its Specific motives and principles been diſ- 
coverable, either in that, or in any other human. code or ſyſtem 
obatever, our Lord could not with propriety have aſſerted in 
fo diſtinct and unambiguous a manner, ** NEW commandment 
give I unto you, that ye Lovx one another.” 


To convince ourſelves of the juſtice of this important decla- 
ration of our Bleſſed Lord, it may not be unexpedient, I truſt, 
before this audience, to conſider thoſe other motives and 


grounds for mutual love and benevolence which may be ſup- 
poſed DIsTINCT from thoſe propoſed in the Goſpel. 


And, ſecondly, to enquire how 8 and in what degree, evan- 
gelical charity ſtands in a ſtate of ſeparation from all of them; 
peculiarly in regard to its motives and direction. 


Laſtly, 


E 
Laſtly, and very briefly, to requeſt on thoſe motives and prin 


ciples your kind aſſiſtance and ſupport, in behalf of the bene- 
volent inſtitution whoſe cauſe I am delegated to plead. 


Of thoſe who would reſt the doctrines of benevolence on 
what is commonly called natural religion, a term uſed by many 
but underſtood by few, we may with all deference be permitted 
to enquire, whether they diſtinctly underſtand the term itſelf. 
We have a legitimate claim to be informed, firſt, whether is 
meant by it ſuch a knowledge of God and our relative duties 
- reſulting from it, as might have been, or actually bas been, ob- 
_ tained in thoſe countries and nations to which the knowledge 
and influence of revelation has never been extended. If the lat- 
ter, I will boldly affert that no man who has taken an accurate, 
ſyſtematic, and extenſive, ſurvey of the opinions and practices of 
the heathens concerning divine things, whether as exhibited in 
the opinions of their philoſophers, or exhibited in that 8TATE 
ENGINE, their mythology, will be.inclined to diſpute the aſſer- 
tion of the great Apoſtle, that ** 7heir fooliſh heart was darken= 
£4,” any more than the conſequences of this darkneſs upon their 
affections, namely, that they were full of envy, murther, de- 
hate, deceit, malignity.” And yet to theſe muſt the advocates of 
natural religion refer us for that benevolence which they aſſert 
to be ſuperfluouſly enjoyed in the Chriſtian revelation. 


_ If it is afferted that their ignorance of the nature of true bene- 
volence was wilful, and that juſter views of it night have been 
| reached 


1 * 7 


reached khan thoſe whigh actually were ohtained in the heathen 
world, ſuch a poſition will bring natural religion to 2 poſible ſyſe 
tem only; a ſtate ſo very faint and precarious as to reduce it, 
in point of influence and energy, nearly to non exiſtence. For 
ave have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the unaſſiſted powers of the 
human mind, as exerted in the inveſtigation of virtue and happi- 
neſs, conſidered as reſulting from our natural apprehenſions of 
God, can at any time be carried to a greater pitch of porfection 
chan among the two poliſhed and knowing nations of Pagan an- 
tiguity- Aud yet, among the moſt ſayage hordes, « greater fe- 
rocity is hardly exhibited than in the triumphs, games, and 
gladiatorian ſports, of ancient Rome, and in the expoſition of 
children, cruelty to ſlaves, and various leni practices, among 
the Gr ccks, | 


However we may determine on either of thoſe two ſuppoſi- 
tions, natural religion is ſurely nothing more than natural 
pride, ſenſuality, and diſeaſe, and a vain attempt to eftabliſh ſuch 
an intercourſe between the Creator and creature as is conſiſtent 
with every earthly and malignant propenſity, Man is therefore 
repreſented, under the Goſpel, not as reformed but re- created; 
not merely d ferent from, but contrafed to, what he is from na- 
ture; by which infidelity itſelf is obliged to confeſs that ** man is 
the greateſt enemy of man (c). | 


(c). © Man is the greateſt enemy of man. Hume s Dialegues.on Natural Religion, 
p. 179. 


It 


„ 

It is not at all my preſent purpoſe or province to examine 
on what baſis the religion of nature reſts, in what 1 region it ts to 
be found, or to what objects it extends; or to purſue any of 
the corollaries ang out of a confideration of i its precarioul- 
| neſs and uncertainty, This would be indeed in the preſent 
times, and conſidering the tenor and tendency of ſome preva- 
lent and popular opinions, a ſpeculation of great importance in 
its iſſue; particularly if we could have the reſolution to diveſt 
terms of their ambiguity, and to preſent the naked truth to the 
impartial view of thoſe who ſeriouſly ſeek for i it. We ſhould then 
diſcern what extreme caution and reſerve are tobe uſed in found- 
ing any doctrinal concluſion on what i is looſely and negligently 
called the connection between natural and revealed religion, and 


how extremely wary we ſhould be in ſummoning the latter to 
the tribunal of the former (d). 


It 


(d) It is the author's intention, in a diſtiuct treatiſe, to purſue this ſubject in its 
full extent, and to endeavour to aſcertain the province, limits, and defects, of natural 
religion, not from ſpeculation but fact. As far as his preſent information enables him 
to judge, its beſt concluſions were but negative. And therefore, juſtly did Cicero, that 
moſt accurate hi/torian of philofophical opinions in the moſt poliſhed age of Paganiſm, 
after a full and diſtin enumeration of the ſentiments of all the preceding teachers of 
wiſdom in antiquity, concerning the nature of the Gods, juſtly did xz call them © non 
phileſophorum judicia, ſed delirantium famnia.” And very rationally, after recounting 
the ravings of the ſtoical Spinoſiſts, and the abſurdities of the Epicurean Anthropomor- 
phites, did E profeſs himſelf unable to find refuge except in total ſcepticiſm and ſuſ- 
penſe. Tum demum mihi procax academia videbitur ſi aut conſenſerint omnes, aut erit 
inventus aliguis gui quid fit verum invencrit. De Nat. Deor. lib, I. If experience, 
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It is now „ner my intention to aſſert, that, to Chriſtian be- 
nevolence we find ſcarcely any habit, ſentiment, or precept, 
which bears even a, d iſant analogy in thoſe ſyſtems which can, 
with any tolerable propriety, come under the name of natural 
religion; that is, in any ſyſtem of moral truth, derived from 
man's natural conception of God and his attributes, and the de- 
ductions concerning his relative duties. derived from them.“ 
For we cannot admit any ſyſtem to bear the name of natural reli- 
gion, fifth, which has originated i in countries where the truths 

of the Goſpel are known and received, and where its ſtrong and 
pervaſive principles are tranſplanted into thoſe very ſyſtems 
which too commonly ſuperſede it. But in heathen antiquity, 
where natural religion is beſt inveſtigated, how was it poſſible 
that ſo leading a duty as benevolence from man to man, found- 
ed on their mutual relation to the Creator, could exiſt, even in 
any well-founded theory? Of Almighty God ſome denied even 
the exiſtence; very many rejected all providential ſuperintend- 


then, is to guide vs, inevitably muſt Cyr1sTIANS infer that the © things of God knows 

eth no man, but the ſpirit of God; and therefore, if NATURAL RELIGION be the reli- 
gion of the NATURAL MAN, it © receiveth not the things of the ſpirit of God;” and we may 
fafely admit Mr. Hume's principle as founded in fact, however diſtorted and malignant- 
ly miſapplied by him, © THAT RELIGIOUS FAITH IS TO BE ERECTED ON PHILOSO- 
PHICAL SCEPTICISM,” or on an honeſt and fair ſtatement of the queſtion, THAT MAx's 
IGNORANCE CAN ONLY BE ENLIGHTENED BY THE WISDOM OF Gop,”--.Mr. T. 

Paine is pleaſed to aſſert, that the Bible of the Creation is inexhauſtible in texts. Yet 
_ ſo ill was it underſtood by Cicero who new not, and Mr. Hume who reefAed, the 


Goſpel, that they both confeſſed that utter doubt and uncertainty was the reſult of the 
beſt philoſophy. 


ance; 


h | 1 1 1 
x ; 40 thoſe whoſe opinions were foundeR built them on 


mere conjecture, which, when it had reached (as it ſometimes 
- did) any great or luminous principle, ſuffered it to eſcape i in the 
gloom of the ſurrounding darkneſs. 'The importance of bene- 
volence, in the oRDER of moral truths, was never diſcerned or 
" acknowledged. Whenever it came under conſideration, it was 
never held as the end of human action, but as a means to an end, 
and that generally mean and felfiſh. Beneficent exertion was 
recommended merely as a road to political importance, the acgui- 
fition of friends, or the attainment of more extended reputation in 
life, or, what they peculiarly panted far, a poſthumous fame 
after death. And this may very fairly be preſumed to have been 
the caſe for this plain reaſon :—every religious duty, founded 
in an inveſtigation of God and his attributes, cannot poſſibly 


— 


(e) Of the Divine Nature, Cicero aſſerts, © Res nulla et de qud tantopere non ſolum 
INDOCTI, ſed etiam DOCTI diſſentiant; and, a little before, Qui deos efſe dixerunt 
tantd ſunt in varietate et diſſentione, ut eorum moleſtum ſit dinumerare ſententias.” De 
Nat. Deor. This citation will enable the moſt ſuperficial reader to diſcern the broad, 
vulgar, and elementary, ignorance of the following poſitions of Mr. T. Paine: 
« Deiſm, then, teaches us, without the poſſibility of being deceived, ALL that is neceſ- 
ſary, and poſſible, to be known. The creation is the Bible of the Deift.” © Inſtead of 
ſtudying theology, as is now done, out of the bible and teſtament, it is neceſſary that 
we refer to the Bible of the Creation. THE PRINCIPLES WE DISCOVER THERE ARE” 
ETERNAL AND OF DIVINE ORIGIN; THEY ARE THE FOUNDATION OF ALL THE 
SCIENCE THAT EXISTS IN THE WORLD, AND MUST BE THE FOUNDATION OF 
THEOLOGY.” --- Afſertions ſo groſsly ignorant may be expyſed, but ſcarcely need confuta- 
tion. Nothing can give them a momentary importance or currency but the growing” 
neglect of ancient learning, and the foppiſh indolence of the age. But let it be remem- 
bered, that if men of H1GH RANK will embalm the memory, and ſpread the poſthu- 
mous ſneers, of Gibbon, the vulgar, corrupted by their wicked and contemptible exam- 
ple, will ſwallow the attrocious blaſphemies of Paine. Let THEM, therefore, look to 
the conſequences. 


reach. 


DO —-— eo—_— —_— 


reach a greater perfection than the | ſource from whence it is de- 
rived.—If theit knowledge of Gop, therefore, was imperfect, 


ian the ſame exact proportion muſt have been their conception f 
thoſe duties nich were n upon it. 


oo The great Apoſile did not very widely miſtake when he declare- 

ed ** that the world by wiſdom knew not God.” To the heathens, 

knowing as they were on other ſubjects, it muſt have been a new 

propoſition that God is love, and a new ONES. * that 
We WY love one another as Chriſt has loved 16. 


But it ay be, and Bas been, afferted, that, in order to know 
and practiſe the virtue of benevolence, we have very little need 
to have recourſe to any opinions or ſpeculations concerning the 
divine nature. Benevolence, we are told, is implanted in ouc 
breaſt by nature, diſcoverable by reaſon and philoſophy, called 
for by public utility, enforced by intereſt, demanded by patri- 
otiſm, the child of civilization and refinement, and the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of well-ordered civil polity, 


Without examitrfing into the a0 of the poſition, hs chit 
any virtue can exiſt independent of Gop,” or how far nature, 
which is in itſelf merely an ect, can become a primary cauſe, 
we may fairly doubt; nay, I conceive we may ab/olutely deny, 
that the frame of man naturally conducts him to ſentiments of 
benevolence. The tendency of human paſſions, as they are diſ- 
coverable in inſtances where leaſt alteration is made by artificial 


and 


ty) 5 e 
and este habits, and by the occaſional reſtfalnts of law 
and civil polity, certainly acts in an oppoſite direction. 


Man is declared, with juſtice, by the profoundeſt thinker i in 

Pagan antiquity, to be the fierceft of all animals (). It is well 
known that, as far as the records of hiſtory or the intimations 
of tradition can carry us, legiſlators have recovered men from 
flaughtering and devouring each other, like the beaſts of the 


field. The ſame diſpoſition, among uncultivated hordes, is tra- 


ced by modern diſcovery with almoſt uninterrupted uniformity. 
To men in this ſtate, ſurely the command of mutual love is a 
«« new commandment.” es 


But to ens and obiloſophy i it will be aſſerted, that ſo obvi- 
ous and ſelf-evident a duty as benevolence can never be ſtrange 
can the guide of life, the medicine of the ſoul, that which lays 
the univerſe to our view, with the bearings and dependencies of 
its various parts, leave us in ignorance of the i and nobis 
principle of human action] This muſt be determined by an ob- 
ſervation of thoſe tendencies which, what is commonly called 
philoſophy, has, in all ages of the world, been calculated to ex- 
cite. The Stoics and Epicureans who were but repreſentatives (as 
has been well obſerved) of every diviſion of philoſophy®, 

. Ariſtotle juſtly enough conſiders a fate of nature prior to the ſanction of laws, 
and the reſtriction of ſocial ſubordination to be a ſtate of the utmoſt depravation, and 
therefore aſſerts, voni yag TrAwHr, Biriror Twr Cwur u 1511" BTW xa xf den vo- 


xs Jung XH He.. dio aromTaTHY xas ATPINTATON av gr — He then ſhrewd- 
ly adds, H AE AIKAIOEYNH IIOAITIKON. Polit, I. 1. 


* Mr. Hume, 
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In every age of the world, founded themſelves on two princi- 
ples of corrupted nature, PRIDE and SENSUALITY- principles 


in as Higb a ſtage of contraſt as can poſſibly be conceived to a | 


principle of bene volence. By both of theſe ſets was compaſ- 
ſion formally diſclaimed and reprobated—by the one it was de- 
Jpiſed as a weakneſs, by the other diſcarded as an interruption. 
Could HE who preſumed to call himſelf a mortal god, complete 
and conſummate in himſelf; gifted with every perfection; vic- 
tor over every calamity ; who denied either pain, diſeaſe, capti- 
vity, or death, to be evils ; could he have the humility to de- 
" ſcend into the ſorrows of another? could A weep with thoſe 
that weep? could he be fotward in relieving that anguiſh which 
he aſſerted the powers of the ſufferer were ſufficient not only to 

combat and overcome, but to annihilate and deſpiſe? On the 
other hand, could the voluptuous Epicurean, relaxed by indo- 
lence, diſſipated by gaiety, and ſurfeited by ſenſuality, could 
HE enter the houſe of mourning? could he attend to the 


«« forrowful crying of the priſoner ?” could RE take the gage of 
human woe? 


Without either preſumption or paradox we may aſſert, that the 
doctrines of benevolence, as underſtood and felt by Chriſtians, 
did not at all enter into any ſcheme of Pagan philoſophy—and 
that for this obvious reaſon : that philoſophy, in all its varieties 
and modifications, nouriſhed thoſe very paſſions which rendered 


men either acceſſary to the calamities of others, or at beſt indif- 
ſerent to them. 


But 


F 

But it may be ſaid that what antient wiſdom never could reach 
the progreſs of reaſon in theſe later times may effect by im- 
proved and enlarged views of the moral ſtate of man, by refine- 
ment in arts, by ſoftneſs and poliſh of manners, by the perfettion 
of civil polity, modified and ed 1 the light of philoſo- 
phical reſearch. 


Firſt, that moral truth (independent of the light of revelation) 
has been progreſſive, may be fairly queſtioned, For we need 
not heſitate to aſſert, that none of the received. ſyſtems of moral 
philoſophy, either in our own times or thoſe immediately pre- 
ceding them, are, either in depth of reſearch, ſymmetry of parts, 
comprehenſion of views, deep inſight into human motives and 
paſſions, energy and dignity of ſtile, at all comparable to thoſe 
delivered down to us from the moſt eminent of the Pagan moral- 
iſts. We may hazard the aſſertion, that they will not for a mo- 
ment ſtand the teſt of ſuch a competition (/). If, therefore, 

the 


(lf the Memorabilia of Xenophon, the Offices of Cicero, the Enchiridion 
of Epictetus, the writings of Antoninus and Hierocles, Arrian and Simplicius, are not 
thought ſufficient to warrant this aſſertion, the Nichomachean Ethics of Ariſtotle will, 
above all, preſent an overbearing proof of it. Theſe laſt afford not only the moſt per- 
fect ſpecimen of ſcientific morality, but exhibit alſo the powers of the moſt compact and 
beſt- conſtructed ſyſtem which the human intellect ever produced upon any ſubject; en- 
livening occaſionally great ſeverity of method, and ſtrict preciſion of terms, by the 
ſublimeſt, though ſobereſt, ſplendor of diction. Ariſtotle had the ſingular art of infuſing 
eloquence even into a definition of this his definition of happineſs affords a marvellous 
inſtance: © EETIN EYAAIMONIA KAT APETHN ENEPTEIA” The ſixth and ſeventh 
chapters of the laſt book of this great work are unrivalled in grandeur either of language 

or conception, If moral philoſophy, I mean ſpecifically and properly fo called, without 
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the docttines of benevolence ſeem in certain reſpects laid in ſounder 


principles in modern ſyſtems than in thoſe of old, it is a ſuper- 


covertly transſerred, to Which ſuch improvement is owing. 


Much is now, I know, expected from that ideal perſection 
of government, and that extenſion of political liberty, which is 
founded on the natural and civil equality of man. But I know 
not that equality, could its exiſtence be proved, is the ſource of 
peace or benevolence. If it is productive of pride and conten- 
tion, it ſurely acts in a direction totally oppoſite to thoſe bleſſed 
ends. But * by its fruits it is known.” —After the oceans of 
blood ſhed in purſuit of this fattitious principle of mock 
ſocial philanthrophy, it is now abandoned by its wretched mar- 
tyrs themſelves (80. | 8 

But 


an incongruous mixture of theology and politics, (from either of which it is entirely diſ. 


tinct,) is to be ſtudied as a ſcience, in ſuch ſources it is to be fought. Thence will be 
formed a manly intellectual vigour, an ingenuous modeſty and dignity of habit, an ener- 


| gy of thought and diction, and a reach of comprehenſive knowledge, which diſtinguiſhes 


the true Engliſh ſcholar, -On the.contrary it is to be feared that the feeble ſpeculation 
which almoſt all modern ſyſtems of morality encourage, and the ſuperficial information 
they afford, ſuperſeding the neceſſity of all active and real employmentof the faculties, have 
operated.more fatally upon the mental habits of the riſing generation than total ignorante 
could paſſibly have.done. What renders men ſuperficial renders them pert ; and I hard- 
ever knew an inſtance, either in men or communities, where benevolence is not anni. 
hilated by pertneſs. Let it be remembered, as an important document, that the moſt 
ſuperficial and foppiſh nation of Europe has, in every change and modification of its 
habits, whether of SUPERSTITION or Atheiſm, of tyranny or licentiouſneſs, been 


uniformly and notoriouſly the moſt cruel and relentleſs. 


(g) The ancients, who had large experience in democratical forms, ſeemed not to 
expect any ſuch extenſion of a beneyolent principle from them. NH yag ayes _—_— 


FER 


But further—to the flighteſt obſerver it is evident that no're< 
finement whatever of civil government, laws, or policy, can reach 
the ſeat of benevolence—the HEART or Man. Laws depend 
much more on morals than morals on laws ; a ſentiment which the 

philoſophy of antiquity did not think it-prudent to overlook or 
deſpiſe. To expect, therefore, that degree of melioration in the 
human affections, which is nom ſo fondly expected from any 
theoretical perfection of civil polity, is an expectation which 
experience, to this very day viſible and palpable, warrants not. 


Muſt then the pride of philoſophy, the dignity of our rational 
Nature, the ſagacity of the politician, reſort to the doctrines of 
a crucified rejected Saviour for ſo plain a doctripe as that of mu- 
tual love and benevolence? It is my hearty wiſh that calm re- 
flection on the arguments propoſed, aided by matured experience, 

may be the arbiter of this important queſtion -to thoſe who 

Have it till to determine. But thoſe by whom the authority of 
u ſacred W is admitted, cannot but acknowledge chat 


bose OUR eig M Th 1 thy @Yar 3 1 xas rn dl ro. Eiern von ove - 
5 ang TonTna; Tgarm; xaNfara 1 w Nong rag. EE Tn; axgoratns ᷣνðY Orne JovAna - 
hl,˖,iW3d 75 da ayewrarn. Plato de Republica, lib. ix. And yet nE had never /cen 
the democracy of France; His ideas were ſuggeſted by the petty proſcriptions 
at Athens, Argos, Corcyra, &c. Had he witneſſed what God has called 
upon this age to witneſs, could ME have ſeen a nation of twenty-five millions 
of people, (to uſe their own expreflion,) for five years uninterruptedly bathing 
in blood, how would eloquence like His have expreſſed his gratitude to that 
living ornament and pride of this .Univerſity by whoſe large views, ſagacious fore- 
ſight, and unſhaken conſtancy, theſe ſcenes of horror, carnage, and devaſtation, have, 
under Providence, 'been averted from this country, and, perhaps, from every nation in 
Europe not yet reached by them. MEMORIAM 1STIUS VIRI EXCIPIENT OMNES 


AANNI VENIENT ES.“ 1 | 
| F _ Chriſtian 
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CheiQian benevolence. is ſo far different: even — ſpe-- 
lous ſubſtitutes for it, as to exhĩbit acatly a contraſt to any other 
7 tendenicy bearing the ſame appellation; ** At is the earthy fa ala 
are they that are earthy, and as is the heavenhy fo a 7 ave tbey that 


are heavenly.” It is moſt ſtriking and peculiar that throughout 
all the new teſtament every injunction to benevolence and reci- 
procal love is founded on reaſons drawn from the very efſence of 
:Ghritianity, The exhortations of our bleſſed Lord himſelf, 
to theſe duties, are derived. uniformly from conſiderations 


ariſing out of his own miſſion and character. Any argument of 
an extraneous nature we trace not, I believe, in any ſingle in- 


ſtance. ' ** This is my commandment, that, ye love one another as I 


| have loved. you. Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 


down bis life for another.” Again, and ſtrictly to the ſame effect, 
we read, If I, who am your Lord and maſter, have waſhed your 
feet, how ought ye to waſh one another's feet.” On theſe princi- 


ples are the ſame duties EXCLUSIVELY enforced by apoſtalical 


authority. Their affection to their crucified Lord was of too 
high and heroic a nature to looſe fight, for a moment, of the 


Author and Finiſher of every good and perfect gift. St. Paul 
exhorts the Epheſians to “ walk in love as Chriſt hath loved us, 
and hath given himſelf for us an offering, and à ſacrifice to God as 
a ſweet-ſmelling favour.” We will, then, moſt powerfully infer, 
that in benevolence, of which every Chriſtian virtue is but a mo- 


dification, * other foundation can no man lay than TFeſus Chriſt.” 
Far from the inflated and empty boaſt of the dignity of human 


nature, 


I, * 1 | 1 
nature, Cheidtian charity takes its origin — « Bis 
fern in weakneſs, it is ratſed in power; it it ſbun in diſhonour, W 
is raiſed in glory.” Inſtead of vain, empty; metaphyſical abſtrae- 
tions, it preients to us the perſon of a ſuffering Saviour. There- 
fare, as charity is the peculiar and appropriate end of the com- 
mandment, ſo the on V bafis of charity is faith in Chriſt. In 
whatever view we contemplate his perfon and character, whether 
DIVINE or HUMAN, SACERDOTAL er MEDIATORIAL ; Whether 
we adore him as eur God, repoſe: in him as our interceſſor, 5 
fly to him as the great object of our hope and confidence, from 
HIM, as from a CENTRAL POINT, every ray of charity that 
_ warms our hearts and expands aur affeQions.muſt neceſſarily ema 

nate. Let our conceptions be directed far a moment to that 
{tate of glory in which our Lord was enthroned with his Father 
| before the cxiſtence of the higheſt created being—let us view 
him in his bumiliation, contempt, and poverty, here below, 
bearing the concentered poignancy of every human trefpafs on 
the accurſed tree—ſce bim, in the ultimate ifue of this awful 
proceſs, victorious over death, fin, and hell —once more exalted 
above © all principalities and powers, and might and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world but in that whics 
ic ta come.” 


Turn we then our eyes to the earth—look we upon the beggar 
at our gates: worn with ſickneſs, penury, and woe, in ſquallor 
and nakedneſs, in | anguiſh and dereliction, loathſome, ſhunned, 


and 


1 4 1 


EY aeſtitute Rerollrcb, that ie this poor, neglected, _c 
brother, the eternal Son of God Was incarnate z that even for 
HIM the tremendous ſacrifice upon the croſs was conſummated Q 
| when, amidit the pangs and groans of an expiring Saviour, 
the rocks were rent, the earth quaked, the graves were opened, 
and the veil of the temple was divided in twain. - Think we of 
theties of a COMMON REDEMPTION and a COMMON REDEEMER, 
and then reſort we, if we can, to ſo poor a ſource as philoſophy 
For motives of love and tenderneſs towards him! 


In the name then, of that divine Saviour, without whoſe 
merits and atoning blood none, however high in rank, affluent 
in riches, or profound in ſcience, can hope to ſee light or life; 
in the name of that Redeemer who has declared himſelf ready to 
accept, as done perſonally to himſelf, every a& of beneficence 


done to the leaſt of thoſe whom he, in the unutterable depth of 
his condeſcenſion, has called his brethren, even in nls name, 


we implore the continuance of your generous contributions to 
the benevolent Inſtitution we are this day met to ſupport; an in- 
Nitution of which it would be ſuperfluous to report in detail the 
mature and uſefulneſs. Many are the afflictions the poor endure, 
even in the days of their health and vigour ; but on the bed of 
ſickneſs, except the hand of Charity interferes, anguiſh and de- 
ſpair is their inevitable portion. Their diſeaſes are not the effect 
of luxurious and bloated living, of unbridled licence, or of 
droniſh and enervating indolence, but either of unforeſeen acci- 


dent, 


1 25 1 


| Fry the conſequence of exhauſting labour, or the ſeantineſf 
of poor, and perhaps unwholeſome, diet. We aſk your aſſiſt- 
ance for the PooR VILLAGE PEASANTRY (of which the objects 
of this Inſtitution principally conſiſt), , the moſt deſerving and leaſt 
corrupted of any deſcription of men in this age of wickedneſs and 
 apeflacy, by. whoſe honeſt natures every artfuF incitement to the 


principles of revolt, plunder, and violence, aided by a tempo- 
rary ſcarcity, have been refiſted and rejected in a_ manner that 
muſt for ever endear them to every friend to his King and Coun- 
try. We are perſuaded that, by this moſt judicious exerciſe of 


your charity, you will continue to demonſtrate to them that it is 
not to the atrocious codes of anarchy (), which are ſo induſtriouſſy 
recommended, that they can hope for relief from the preſſures 
of calamity, but from the energy and efficacy of that Goſpel, 
which it is the unvaried tendency of ſuch leflons to vilify and 
eradicate. I am perſuaded that they are, and ever will be, con- 
vinced, that every attempt to tear up the foundations of proper- 

ty and ſocial order, is to deſtroy their own beſt reſources in the 
time of their utmoſt need. 


But, above all, may a conſideration of the general calamities 
of human life ſoften down. your hearts to the meekneſs of Chriſ- 
tian wiſdom! how ſoon may Providence viſit you with ſickneſs, 
pain, and agony! how ſoon. may. the younge/# man who hears me. 


(h) So the French have at laſt been obliged to call every preceding ſyſtem of Equality 


and the Rights of Men, except only the laſt precious modification of them, under which 
They now groan, 


0 iy lie 
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lie ae in that bed from wheace he ſhall tile no more till the 
general reſurrection! In theſe tremendous moments, when nei- 


ther rank, affluence, or reputation for the higheſt intellectual en· 
dowments, can afford the ſmalleſt hope or refuge, it will then be 
a treaſure of unſpeakable conſolation to you that you have viſit - 
ed the poor in his ſickneſs and the priſoner in his calamity. Lot. 

then, neither the conceit of any thing that. is great, nor the con- 
fidence of any thing that is wiſe or rong, in you, intercept your 
ſerious meditation on theſe words: Bleſſed is he that confidereth. 
the poor and needy ; the Lord will deliver bim in the time of trouble; 


the Lord will flrengthen bim upon. the hed of Janguiſhing ; tbe Lord. 
will make all his bed in his fickneſs.” 


L truſt that, in theſe days of calamitous defeCtion, all who wear 
the badge, and bear the reproach, of Chriſt, will ſhew them- 
ſelves his diſciples by that ſign of mutual love by which alone HIS 
CHURCH and HIS DISCIPLES are, according to his o- Ex- 
PRESS DECLARATION, known and diſtinguiſhed; and without 
which a/l other marks of apoſtolical miſſion in the miniſtty, and of 
Chriſtian profeſſion in the laity, are“ but as ſounding braſs or tink- 
ling cymbals.” 


I truſt this FAMovs and ANCIENT UNIVERSITY, eminent as 
it is for the cultivation of every uſeful and ornamental art, for 
the profoundeſt inveſtigation of truth and ſcience, for the long 
and UNRIVALLED liſt of illuſtrious Names which it has added 
to the annals of learning in this moſt civiliſed portion of the 

globe, 


IR 
globe, will not look upon this humble but Chriſtian Inſtitution 
as the meaneſt of its well - earned triumphs. Tam confident that 
what its munificence planted, its foſtering hand has nouriſhed, and 


its care and prudence ſo ſteadily ſuperintended, will ever conti- 
nue to be the object of its anxious and parental affection; that, 
having brought every thought into the captivity of Chriſt, it 
will conſider this, though the leaſt ſplendid, yet the moſt per- 
manent, of all its diſtinctions; that it will, in the depth of Chriſ- 
tian humiliation, prefer the exerciſe of CHARITY toall myſteries: 
and all knowledge—anticipating that bleſſed. ſtate where faith 
ſhall be loſt in viſion, and hope in fruition ; but CHARITY, 
LIKE ITS GREAT AUTHOR AND FOUNDER, SHALL BE ETER= 
WAL | 
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